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BY SAMUEL A. CARTWRIGHT, M.D., NEW ORLEANS, LATE OF NATCHEZ. 


[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Jonmal.| 


Tue hypothesis of Harvey, locating the principal forces of the circu- 
lating fluids in the heart, has lately been called in question, after having 
been received as an established principle in physiology for more than 
two centuries. But as it is an American who has ventured to deny its 
truth, and that American not a member of the medical profession, and 
not even belonging to the sex which from time immemorial has monopo- 
lized it, a fair hearing is not likely to be had before a profession where 
the presumption has always been strongly in favor of established au- 
thority. Any one, however, having new facts tending to prove that 
established authority is in error on any important point, and that truth is 
neglected and lies unnoticed, is bound to bring them forward for exami- 
nation, to pass for what they may be worth. ‘The most effectual way 
to bring down old errors from high places is to strike them with new 
truths. Before a willingness can be awakened to re-examine the ques- 
tion of the circulation, so long considered as res adjudicata, new testi- 
mony is required, or at least such as would give many old facts a tongue 
which were mute when the question was adjudged. The author pro- 
fesses to be in possession of such testimony ; and before making it known, 
it seems right and proper to explain how he came by it, as he does not 
claim any particular merit of his own for knowledge forced on him by pe- 
culiar circumstances. Some years ago he learned certain facts in re- 
gard to the crocodile family of saurians, so numerous in Mississippi and 
Louisiana, and the pearl-bearing testacea, having a direct tendency to 
overthrow the generally-received doctrine of the dynamic or motive 
powers, which produce the circulation of the blood, both venous and 
arterial, hepatic and foetal. Some of these facts, having a bearing on 
the venous circulation, are entirely new and unknown to natural_histo- 
rians ; while others, relating to the arterial, although not altogether new, 
greatly tend to decipher the hierogly phics of many old and important 
facts, heretofore unnoticed, because they were inexplicable. How this 
knowledve came to him, rather than to Cuvier and other distinguished 
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comparative anatomists, will readily appear when he states, that for 
many years he had been the owner of a plantation on Lake Concordia, 
seven miles from Natchez, running back about a mile to another large 
body of water, called Grassy Lake, consisting of a multiplicity of deep 
lagoons, traversing a morass covered with an impenetrable jungle, and 
abounding with alligators of the largest size. An attempt was made to 
drain the morass. The draining process caused the alligators to emigrate 
into the larger lake. In doing so, they took the nearest route, which 
was through his cotton field. They were often killed in crossing from 
one lake to the other. He was thus furnished with subjects for dis- 
section from larger and older specimens of that reptile, than, probably, 
ever had been submitted to the knife of the anatomist. In prosecuting 
these dissections and witnessing the occurrences afforded by the strange 
spectacle of the emigration of some of the oldest and largest of the 
Egyptian divinities through his fields, he came into the possession of a 
few important facts entirely new, throwing much light on the thick dark- 
ness of the venous, foetal, hepatic and lymphatic circulation ; and also 
other facts, although not new, tending to illustrate the dynamic power 
of the arterial, by giving prominence to an anatomical organization pre- 
viously known, but from which no practical deductions had been drawn, 
owing to its demonstration having been made on animals of too smal! a 
size to witness the peculiarity on a grand and imposing scale. 

It is not proposed, in this article, to touch on the newly-discovered 
facts connected with the venous, foetal, hepatic and lymphatic circula- 
tion, but only those relating to the chief motive power of the arterial 
blood. ‘The latter are not new, but the demonstrations naving been 
made on a larger scale than was ever made before, have all the force 
of a new truth, as no practical inferences, touching the motive power 
of the blood, had been drawn from witnessing the same anatomical pe- 
culiarity in animals of a very small size. Thus, it has Jong been known 
to comparative anatomists, that many animals, as frogs and snakes, have 
small lymphatic capsules or hearts, apparently for the purpose of as- 
sisting in the circulation of the lymph. Some anatomists have thought 
they possessed a muscular structure and were capable of contracting 
and expanding, but they were too small to bear comparison with the hu- 
man heart. ‘The Batrachia have four lymphatic hearts—two pelvic and 
two scapulary. The Ophidians and Saurians have two pelvic. In the 
Python tigre, or Coluber boaformis, Russel found the lymphatic hearts 
about half an inch in length and a quarter in breadth. This is about 
the size of the lymphatic capsules or hearts in alligators of three feet 
in length—the usual size heretofore dissected, owing to the difficulty of 
capturing and transporting the larger sizes. But in the larger sized alli- 
gators, from ten to twenty feet long, which were captured and dissected 
on the banks of Lake Concordia, the lymphatic hearts, instead of be- 
ing mere capsules, were as plainly muscular as the heart of man. The 
fasciculi were arranged in the same manner, and it was found to be pro- 
vided with valves to prevent the regurgitation of the lymph, in the same 
manner as the aortic valves of the human: heart prevent the regurgi- 
tation of the blood. Owing to the tenacity of life in these animals, the 
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systole and diastole of the lymphatic hearts was not a matter of conjec- 
ture, but of ocular observation. Had Harvey dissected alligators of ten. 
feet and upwards in length, and witnessed the muscular structure of the 
lymphatic hearts, he would no doubt have fallen into the error of sup- 

osing that the chief motive power of the lymph is derived from the 
sane den hearts ; unless this little piece of anatomical knowledge, drawn 
from the dissection of one animal, had been corrected by the anatomy 
of other species of animals having a well-defined lymphatic circulation, 
and no lymphatic hearts to propel the lymph. 

While the author was prosecuting the dissection of alligators, Mrs. 
Willard’s treatise on “ the motive powers which produce the circulation 
of the blood,” seemed by mere chance to have been thrown into his 
hands. He was particularly struck with the first page of the preface. 
* This is not so much a subject I choose, as one which chooses me. It 
comes unbidden to my mind, and like an intrusive guest, there it will 
abide and irresistibly claim my attention. But why thus visit me? 
Whose bidding does thought obey?” And why do these alligators visit 
him in his retirement ? was a thought that crossed the mind of the au- 
thor. Why this book and the sacred crocodile should both come together 
from such different quarters, as if to invite him to the unequal contest 
of rebelling against the received opinions of the scientific world on the 
important question of the circulation of the blood? Why did Virgil 
write “ Nec dubits ea signa dedit Tritonia monstris,” unless strange fan- 
cies and odd coincidences in that age of the world were not prophetic 
signs that some remarkable event in human affairs was about to take 
place, which the moderns attribute, not to Tritonia or any other god or 
goddess, but to Providence? So obstinate is man, that it is often im- 
possible for reason to replace old inbred errors by new truths, unless 
aided by some mysterious concurrence of favorable circumstances. The 
history of missions proves this lamentable defect in the human intel- 
lect. During the saurian emigration through his fields, a fortunate co- 
incidence brought Prof. Forshey to witness the strange spectacle, and 
to assist the author in capturing, by a new process, six large emigrant 
alligators. But, as if to give additional interest to the subject of their 
natural history, the immortal Harlan, of Philadelphia, the ablest compa- 
rative anatomist of the United States, soon afterwards unexpectedly 
dropped down, as it were, on the same sequestered spot, and collected 
many specimens from the bones of the larger-sized subjects, estimated 
to have belonged to individuals which had lived a century or more. 
The advent of the celebrated Harlan to Lake Concordia promised to 
relieve the author from the task of contributing anything to science from 
the natural history of the crocodile ; but unfortunately death deprived 
the scientific world of the latest researches of that distinguished natural 
historian. ‘Though dead, however, he yet lives in the shape of the 
knowledge he communicated to others, and among the rest to the hum- 
ble author of these pages. 

After these and some other occurrences, which drew his attention to 
certain molusca of Lake Concordia, an extensive class of animals hav- 
ing an aorta but no pulmonary or bronchial heart, the very reverse of 
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which occurs in fishes) ; and to the insect so destructive to the cotton 
plant, having no heart at all, the author, worn down by the weight of 
the arduous professional labors, in town and country, of a third of a 
century’s duration, sought a residence in New Orleans, within the sea 
breezes, a place more congenial to his health than the interior country, 
Here he soon had his attention again awakened to the subject of alli- 
gators and comparative anatomy, by the enthusiasm of Dr. Bennet 
Dowler, who already, by the facts drawn from the vivisections of the 
same gigantic reptiles, is overthrowing the dazzling but fallacious doc- 
trines of Sir Charles Bell and Marshall Hall on the nervous system, by 
proving a diffused sensorium ; and thus attracting the eyes of scientific 
Europe to the Delta of the Mississippi, ere long to become, like that 
of the Nile, classic land, and the crocodile again to be re-instated to 
the same high character it held in ancient Egypt—a sacred animal, 
pointing out ‘the way to the true philosophy of the nervous system and 
the circulation of the blood. But it was not until the same Professor 
Forshey, who had assisted the author in capturing alligators on Lake 
Concordia by a new method (hereafter to be detailed), “had brought to 
life in New Orleans, in his presence, an alligator to all appearances 
somatically and molecularly dead, by inflating its lungs, after Dr. Dowler 
had previously exposed the viscera of the thorax and abdomen by a 
careful dissection (as detailed in the first of these articles on the circu- 
lation of the blood), that the author began to think seriously of under- 
taking, as a duty he owed to science, voluntarily to become one 
of the standard bearers of the Filia nata Jovis of the new world, and 
pressing forward in the van, with no other armor against the shafis of 
ridicule than that alluded to by Martial, the epigramatist, “ Palladis, 
et templi limina, Cosme, novi.” ‘Those members of the profession, like 
Cosmus, whom science has only perfumed, and who left her temples 
before they became familiar with their thresholds, are the very per- 
sons most apt to look down with contempt and proud disdain upon 
any reformation, discovery or improvement originating im unexpected 
quarters or with individuals not indoctrinated. “They ‘do not discrimi- 
nate between the arrant pretensions of selfish quackery and humbuggery, 
promising wonderful cures and reformations, pretending to great discove- 
ries to line their pockets, and those other reformations, innovations and 
discoveries, which some mysterious power occasionally prompts the be- 
nevolent and disinterested to make against their own interest and at the 
risk of their reputation. They do not consider that the truth, which 
may be brought to light by the latter class of persons, as long as it re- 
mains unrecognized and unclaimed by the professions, affords selfish 
quackery a capital to trade upon. If those who thus disdainfully refuse 
to discriminate between things essentially different, were remanded back 
to their books, they would see that a vast majority of the radical changes, 
reformations, discoveries and progressions, there recorded, have had their 
origin in some mysterious power seemingly delighting in mocking the 
wisdom of the world, by choosing agents to begin a ‘reformation or to 
make some important discovery, “from among the very class of persons 
least of all qualified, in the eyes of human reason, by habits and edu- 
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eation, for the important undertaking. Hence rather than to contemn 
and ridicule, it were better to reverence and to study the manifestations 
of that mysterious power impelling a trembling woman, by the awe of 
a paramount duty, to leave the presidential chair in the courts of youth- 
ful beauty, where she had long ruled beloved and respected, and in the 
full enjoyment of a fame commensurate with the broad surface of the 
American confederacy, and which has even spread into Spain, where 
her historical works have been translated—and to go forth alone, grop- 
ing her way in the dark, through hideous, sepulchral fields, where dis- 
cord reigns, to cast the first stone at the dumb idol, which for more than 
two centuries has received the homage of the medical world and held it 
chained to the dogma that the heart is the chief motive power of the 
arterial blood. ‘The fallacy of locating the chief motive power of the 
arterial circulation in the heart, an organ not under the will, requires to 
be exposed, and the truth made known that it resides in an organ un- 
der the will, the lungs, and is derived from respiration ; before the sci- 
ence of medicine can make much progress or lend its all-important aid 
to a general and rational system of education, physical, moral and in- 
tellectual ; before consumption, the bane of the progressive race of man- 
kind, can be prevented, the term of human life lengthened, and before 
the North and the South can be indissolubly united in the bands of 
perpetual amity and fraternity ; there being about four millions of people 
in the United States, who are not understood, and the means of improv- 
ing their condition not understood, because the motive powers of the 
circulation of the blood are misapprehended. 

The author had not proceeded far in his dissections, before he began to 
see the main propositions, contained in the little volume above alluded to,,. 
written in capital letters in the anatomy of the crocodile, viz., that ‘ the 
heart is a mere secondary or auxiliary organ of the circulation, and that 
the chief motive power of the arterial blood is located in the lungs and 
derived from respiration.” Afier the heart was dissected out of the* 
body of an alligator, the animal was nearly as vigorous as before the 
removal of the central organ. It was observed for an hour or more, and 
still the capillary circulation went on; muscular motion, controlled by 
the will, continued to be manifested in a regular manner—muscular irm- 
tability and contractility continued to be preserved ; sensation and intel- 
ligence remained, and the application of irritants still aroused the angry 
passions. Even the secretions, as far as could be observed, continued to 
flow, thus proving incontestably that the capillary circulation, at least, 
does not derive its chief motive power from the heart. Nor does 
sensation depend thereon, nor intelligence, nor the will, nor passion, nor 
muscular motion, voluntary or involuntary, nor secretion, nor irritability. 
The organization of the alligator, showing lymphatic hearts near mid- 
way the lymphatic vessels, proves that they are only auxiliary, and not 
the prime motive power of the circulation. ‘The heart of man, being 
located near midway of those vessels destined for the circulation of red 
blood, must likewise be an auxiliary or regulating organ, and not a 
prime or chief motive power. If the lymphatic hearts were considered 
10 be the chief motive power of the lymphatic circulation, the objection 
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would arise—how does the lymph get to them, in the first place? So 
also to the hypothesis, that the heart of the mammifera is the chief mo- 
tive power of the red blood, the same objection arises with equal force 
—how is it possible for the blood to reach the heart, in the first place ? 
The circulation is double, one for the red blood and the other for the 
black. Each system of vessels is complete in itself, and there is no 
visible or open communication between the two. Each system begins 
and ends in capillaries ; each has a muscular expansion near midway its 
source, called a ventricle. ‘The question is, how does the red blood get to 
the auricle? The motive power, impelling it to the auricle or half-way 
house, must be the chief and prime motive power. It is not denied that 
the motive power, impelling it to the half-way house, may be so far spent 
as to require some additional momentum to be given to it, after it arrives 
there ; but it is contended that the mechanical impulse it may receive 
from the muscular contraction of the heart, be that impulse ever so great 
or small, can by no possibility give any momentum to the blood before 
it reaches the propulsive muscular organ. Each system of vessels con- 
taining the red and black blood being complete in itself, and there being 
no visible or open conduits connecting them together, the ventricle or 
muscular organ, belonging to the one, cannot drive the blood through 
any portion of the other. But if there existed an open or pervious com- 
munication between the systems of red blood and black, it has been sat- 
isfactorily proved that the momentum of the blood, after leaving the 
muscular organ, the heart, diminishes regularly in proportion to the 
calibre of the arteries, and cannot be appreciated at all as the arteries 
approach the capillaries. Poisseuille, the inventor of the hemadyno- 
mometer, has estimated the impelling force of the blood in the aorta at 
thirteen pounds, and only four drachms in the radial artery. The force 
already spent in one system of vessels cannot be a propelling force in 
another system of vessels, even if there was an open and free commu- 
* nication between them. The thirteen-pound impelling force, which has 
dwindled down to a four-drachm force, can by no possibility recuperate 
itself after it has been lost and again become a thirteen-pound force. 
So also the impelling force of the right ventricle, which is lost in the 
minute ramifications of the pulmonary arteries, cannot regain itself and 
become a propelling force to drive the blood through the pulmonary 
veins to the left ventricle. The chief motive power of the red blood 
must of necessity be located in the commencement of the system of 
vessels circulating the red blood, which is in the lungs, and that mo- 
tive power, whatever it be, is derived from respiration. The lymphatic 
hearts, in the saurians, evidently assist in circulating the lymph by in- 
jecting it into neighboring veins, but they are not its chief motive 
power, or so many animals would not be deprived of them. So, also, 
in man, the heart evidently assists in circulating the red blood, but the 
doctrine which would place its chief motive power there, must surely 
be behind the times, when it is remembered that the cultivation of com- 
parative anatomy has revealed the fact that there are more than 12,000 
species of red-blooded animals having no muscular apparatus or heart 
to propel the red blood, and about as many molusca having no heart 
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to propel the venous blood—to say nothing of three millions of species 
of insects without any heart at all. Fishes have no heart to propel 
the arterial blood through the arteries. They have a small thin-walled 
ventricle, assisting in propelling the venous blood into the gills or bran- 
chiz, as the lymphatic hearts assist in impelling the lymph into the 
venous system. ‘The hypothesis, which would extend the action of the 
pulmonary or branchial heart of fishes through the branchial arteries 
into the aortic system, was conceived in ignorance of the fact, disclosed 
by modern anatomists, that there is no direct or unobstructed communi- 
cation between the arteries and the veins, either in the gills of fishes 
or in the lungs of higher animals. Nothing shows more clearly the 
poisonous influence of a false theory in paralyzing the judgment, than 
the received doctrine of the dynamic forces circulating the arterial 
blood in fishes. The preconceived idea of mechanical power, and that 
that power must be derived from a heart, and there being no heart in 
the systemic circulation of fishes, has led to the most irrational conclu- 
sion, that the little thin-walled heart of the branchial circulation is the 
motive power of the blood in the systemic circulation; although both 
circulations are perfectly distinct from each other, and there is no way open 
by which fluid can pass from one to the other, except by what is called 
In no other science or art, except that of 
physiology, would such an irrational conclusion be tolerated for a mo- 
ment ; and it would not be tolerated in physiology if it were liberated 
from the despotism of the fallacious dogma which makes the heart the 
chief motive power of the blood. The idea is preposterous that a me- 
chanical propulsion given to a fluid confined in tubes, can follow that 
fluid up, and give it any motion at all, much less a stronger motion, 
after it has percolated through the extremities of the tubes and got into 
other tubes having no open communication with the first. Besides, ac- 
cording to Poisseuille and the best authorities, the motor force imparted” 
to the blood is lost before it reaches the capillaries. How is it pos- 
sible, therefore, for the motor force of the heart of fishes, lost in the 
branchial arteries, to regain itself and to become the chief motor force 
in another system of vessels to which it does not belong? In me- 
dicine, as in agriculture, it is‘often more troublesome to clear away rub- 
bish than to cultivate the ground. Of the nature of rubbish are all 
those illegitimate deductions, which make use of facts to conceal the 
truth. ‘Thus the fact, that after somatic death and before molecular or 
organic life is extinguished in the capillary system, fluids, injected into 
the arteries, will appear in the veins, has been used by Dr. Sharpey, 
and more recently by Mr. Erichson and others, to prove that the heart 
is sufficient to carry on the circulation through the capillary and venous 
systems without presupposing any other motive power of the blood. 
But that this is an illegitimate deduction, tending to conceal the truth, 
will at once appear when the correlative fact is taken into account, that 
such a phenomenon ceases to be observed after molecular life in the ca- 
pillaries is extinguished; thus proving, when the two facts are taken to- 
gether, that the forces inherent in molecular life transmitted the fluid 
through the capillaries into the veins, and not the vis a tergo of the ar- 
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terial injection. The injection supplied the capillaries with bullock’s 
blood in Dr. Sharpey’s experiments, and while their molecular life con- 
tinued it was transmitted into the veins, but no additional injecting force 
could thus transmit it after organic life was extinct. But the very 
thing which these experiments were supposed to disprove, the existence 
of some power, moving the blood, other than the heart, can be seen to exist 
for hours after the heart has been removed from the body of an alligator. 
It is a wise provision that the momentum of the blood through the arte- 
ries should only be sufficient to carry it to the capillaries, because if the 
impetus were greater, error loci or sanguineous infiltration would occur 
continually, as it often does in disease, when the momentum of the ar- 
terial blood is too great, as in active inflammation. 

The first steamboat which ascended ihe Osage river was a high pres- 
sure boat, with a scape-pipe fashioned in the form of asi rake, hissing 
and gulping a breath of fire with stunning sound. The Indians, it is 
said, had no difficulty in accounting for the motive power of the boat, 
attributing it to thesnake. At length, when other boats, having scape- 
pipes constructed in the usual way, succeeded the first, they still held to 
their old hypothesis, that a snake concealed, or some other animal some- 
what like a snake, was the motive power of the boat. The motive 
power of the arterial blood having been ascribed to the mechanical pro- 
pulsion of an aortic heart, although twelve thousand species of animals, 
some of immense size, have been demonstrated by comparative anatomy 
to exist having no aortic heart, yet physiologists still persist in ascribing 
the chief motive power of the arterial blood to a heart, or something 
like a heart, or to some indefinite muscular contractility in the arteries 
acting as a substitute for a heart. Thus, in the anneides, and many 
other animals having a very active circulation, there is no heart, either 
aortic or pulmonary. It is commonly supposed, that arterial irritability 
or contiactility is the substitute for the heart, and constitutes the chief 
motive power of the blood, like the concealed snake of the Indian hy- 
pothesis impelling the steamboat. But the ancipensea, or sturgeon, an 
animal Jarger than man, has no aortic heart, and the entire arterial sys- 
tem is composed of tubes absolutely immovable on themselves ; their out- 
er parietes adhering to the surrounding parts, depriving them of e every 
vestige of contractile power if their w alls were muse cular; but they are 
cartilaginous. Cuvier (Vol. 6th, Legons Anatomie Comparée, page 
354) speaking of the sturgeon, says, “ A peine les veines du poumon s’y 
sont elles réunies pour former Paorte, que celle-ci s’enfonce dans un ca- 
nal catilagineux qui lui est fourni par le corps des vertebres. Elle sem- 
ble s’y depouiller entierement de ses tuniques, et le sang y coule dans un 
tayau, a parvis absolument immobiles ; c’est des trous de ce tayau, ou 
canal cartilagineux, que sortent les branches artericlles qui se rendent 
aux parties.’ In many other fish, the aorta is in part an open canal. 
Besides the sturgeon, some other species of the chondropterygii are 
known to have a ‘cartilaginous arterial system, and no aortic heart, thus 
giving additional confirmation to the Willardian or American dis covery, 
that the chief motive power of the arterial blood docs not reside in the 
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heart or arteries, as commonly supposed, but in the lungs, and is derived 
from respiration. 
New Orleans, March 30, 1852. 





MEDICAL CENSUS OF NEW LONDON COUNTY. 
To the Elitor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear Sir,—At the annual meeting of the New London County 
Medical Society, lield at New London, Conn., April 8, 1852, the 
following report was submitted to the Society, and a copy of it ordered 
to be placed in your hands for publication. 

The Committee appointed at the last annual meeting of this Society 
to prepare a medical census of the County, after a careful investigation 
report the following result. The number of medical practitioners in the 
county, of all classes, is 123. Of these, 82 are graduates of some 
medical coilege, or are licentiates ; 75 are in the regular practice, 51 of 
whom are, and 24 are not, members of this Society. There are 6 
homeeopathists and 2 hydropathists; 11 are Thomsonians, 9 female 
practitioners, 7 advertising doctors, 7 druggists and medical practitioners, 
7 nondescripts, and 3 natural bone-setters. These 123 practitioners 
are located in the i8 towns of the county, according to the subjoined table. 

The population of this county, according to the census of 1850, is 
about 50,000. It is usually estimated that one regular physician is 
required to 1,000 inhabitants. The above enumeration will show a 
crowded state of the profession in the county, there being one regular 
physician to 666 inhabitants. In New London and Norwich the num- 
ber is still larger, New London having one regular physician for 600 
inhabitants, and Norwich one for only 555. ‘The proportion in these 
two places is even greater than in the city of Boston, which has 
one regular physician for 610 inhabitants. If we add the irregular 
practitioners to the regular physicians, we have, in the whole county, 
one practitioner for 406 inhabitants ; in New London, one for 360; and 
in Norwich, one for only 322 inhabitants. 
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38 Dr. Taylor’s Reply to S. S. 


These statistics your Committee would submit, with the reflection, 
hat:amidst the conflicting interests of professional life, it becomes us to 
ultivate forbearance, honesty of purpose and fraternal regard, assured 
hat?notwithstanding the partial favor which ignorance and charlatanry 
may win for « time by their boastful pretensions, yet knowledge and 
integrity alone will ultimately command success. 


Joun D. Forv, M.D. } . 
New London, April 9, 1852. Sern Suirn, M.D. § Commities. 


DR. TAYLOR'S REPLY TO S. 8S. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—I notice in the last Journal, an article entitled “ Spiritual Com- 
munications,” over the signature of S.S. In that communication the 
writer, seemingly under the pretext of reviewing an article I published 
some weeks since with the same caption, has seen fit to misrepresent 
me in a very extraordinary degree. Whoever will take the trouble to 
compare the two articles, will see that S. S. has had the hardihood, in 
numerous instances, to represent me as saying exactly the opposite of 
what I said. This you may well suppose greaily astonished me ; for 
of all the written controversies I have ever read, I certainly never 
knew a case before, where an antagonist was so lost to decency and 
honor, as, in quoting his opponent, to change the phraseology so as to 
represent him as saying exactly the opposite of what he has said, and 
said, too, in a most clear and perspicuous manner. Do I charge S.S. 
unjustly ? Let us compare what he represents me as saying, with what 
I said. 

Ist. In speaking of my hand, writing the name of my nephew, S. S. 
rakes me to say | think it was his hand-writing, and even goes so far 
as to Italicize the word think. Now I said no such thing. On the con- 
trary, what I said on the point of its resemblance, was exactly this—* I 
have had no opportunity, however, of comparing it with the signature 
of my nephew, and do not know whether they correspond.” 

2d. S. S. quotes me wherein I say I could not make my hand write 
the word Mormon. And here I think proper to say, any one less ob- 
tuse than S. S. would understand me to mean that my hand would not 
write the word by the same effort of the will, that it wrote what else 
I have related. I think no sane person would understand me to mean, 
that I could not, by the ordinary operations of my will, operating on 
the muscles of my hand, write the word Mormon. But what is re- 
markable is, that S. S., after quoting me as saying that my hand would 
not write that word, as if to convict ine of falsehood, immediately fol- 
lowing, quotes me as saying, “could make it write anything he pleased.” 

y language is, almost anything 1 pleased. Now I submit to the reader, 
on whom the falsehood lies. 

3d. After saying that my hand wrote that the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion was the best, S. S. says that I am, if he mistakes not, a member 
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of the protestant church, and adds, “ either, then, the hand fails to tell 
what is in his mind, or he is recreant to his faith.” Now, if this re- 
mark of his, has the least reason or meaning about it, I cannot perceive 
it; perhaps he can. He must be aware, that I say also, that my hand 
wrote, in the same manner, that a number of other different religions 
were severally the best. 

4th. The writer makes me give three reasons, why I believe the phe- 
nomena are the result of detached vitalized electricity. On these Jet us 
compare notes. He says my first reason is, that, when the pen was 
let loose in my hand, its motions resembled the magnet ; but he omits 
to say what I said in the same connection, viz., “ I felt, too, a sensation 
like a light galvanic current passing through me ; sometimes it appeared 
to be a steady thrill, and sometimes it was intermittent, or resembled light 
shocks of electricity.” Any candid reader will allow that this is an im- 
portant omission. 

The second reason he makes me give is, that when I asked if jt 
were detached vitalized electricity, my hand answered yes. Can S. $. 
fail to know, that I added, in direct terms, that 1 did not consider this a 
reason. My language on this point is precisely this—‘ Of course you 
will not suppose me to believe these reasons prove what it was, or what 
it was not.” 

Now for the third reason which the writer makes me give. He says, 
in the next place, by which 1 suppose he means the third place, the 
pen writes what isin his mind. “ He says it is ‘ detached vitalized 
electricity, and the pen writes it, and so it is.” One must be greatly 
amused to see how much alike his second place and his next place are, 
especially when he sees, as every one readily will, that his second place, 
and his next place, have no place at all in what I published. Now it 
is rather peculiar that this same S. S., who represents Dr. Taylor and 
his friends as “ deceived ” or “ deluded,” should be mentally so obtuse 
as not to know the difference between two ideas, not to say two false- 
hoods, and one idea twice repeated. 

With regard to the reasoning and logic of my reviewer, | shall say 
but little. One doctrine he lays down, is, that electricity is intangible. 
By this he means, if he means anything, that it is not sensible to the 
touch. Of course I shall not argue the point with one who assumes to 
be my tutor, to bring me out of my “ delusions,” but will modestly say, 
what [ think I am entitled to say, viz., that the evidence of my senses 
has appeared to teach the contrary. 

I have chosen to review my reviewer, so far as I have done it, ina 
spirit of candor. My apology for noticing his communication at all, is, 
that should it fall into the hands of those who have not read my article, 
or who have read it without particular attention, they might suppose his 
statements to be true, and thus much injustice would be done me. 

I know not who S.S. is; I know not but the initials are fictitious, 
I have used the pronoun he, in referring to the writer. In this I may 
have been incorrect. I think it would have been proper for him, or 
her, as the case may be, to have given the full signature. 

My reviewer is disposed to brand me with infidelity, because, as he 
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says, 1 make mind dependent on matter. Allowing the force of his 
logic, my own senses have greatly misled me on this point also. My 
sensations have been that mind had some little dependency upon mat- 
ter, and was affected by the condition of its clayey tabernacle. 

In matters of taste, too, we must differ. His “dog” that “has his 
day,” his “whoppers,” his “grey goose quill,” and his extreme polite- 
ness to the devil, in styling him his “ Satanic majesty,” and commencing 
the appellation with a capital letter, might have an air of smartness in 
the estimation of those who have a taste for such expressions, if they 
were not so trite as to be worn threadbare. But, as he has wound up 
in a pint cup, there I will leave him ; only adding, with regard to the subs 
ject itself, that essentially the same phenomena that I related as having 
occurred in myself, have occurred to a large number of our most intelli 
gent and respectable citizens ; and whatever may be the merit of my 
theory, Iam happy to know that a portion of the press, as well as thou- 
sands of private individuals, are giving my article the credit of helping 
to arrest the deplorable consequences that have grown out of attributing 
these phenomena to the spzrtts of the dead. SamugeL TayLor. 

Petersham, April 9, 1852. 





PIORRY ON PLEXIMETRY AND AUSCULTATION. 


Ne 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY M. M. RODGERS, M.D., ROCHESTER, N. Ye 
[Concluded from page 173.] 


| HAVE represented by engravings, in my atlas, the shades of sound and 
tactile sensations, which may be produced by percussion. The darkest 
shades represent absolute dulness, as of the liver ; the grey, the pulmo- 
nic sound ; the light grey, the tympanitic sound, &c. By this means, 
also, | have represented the grades of sonorousness or dulness of different 
parts of the same organ. For twenty years Ihave been in the habit 
of mapping out the form and extent of various organs, both in a state 
of health and disease. 

{ have made many attempts to find a crayon which would leave a du- 
rable mark on the skin without pain; among the substances used, were 
writing ink, lead pencils, nitrate of silver, solution of chloride of gold 
and platinum, &c. But the material which is at present considered 
best, is lead ore ground fine and soaked in oil for two months. 

The sound peculiar to each organ, is designated by the name of the 
organ, as the hepatic, the pulmonic, enteric, &c. Percussion over the 
liver produces a dull sound; over the bowels and stomach, distended by 
gas, the most sonorous of all organs ; and over the lungs in their normal 
state, a sound intermediate between these two. 

[This concludes what can be extracted from M. Piorry’s valuable 
book without the accompanying plates to illustrate his descriptions of 
morbid conditions, in all cases and under all circumstances. To one 
who wishes to become skilful in all the details of percussion, this book 
is wvaluable ; its author doubtless stands first in this art; and al- 
though he has, perhaps, pursued it almost to quackery, he has in this 
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way developed all its resources, and made them available in practice. 
He sometimes humorously says, “they call M. Piorry a quack.” 
For although hobby men seldom escape ridicule or censure, still the 
quality which makes them so, is the one which enables them to sift from 
their favorite specialty every idea worth knowing; they are, in fact, 
generally the original discoverers and inventors, and the world ultimately 
profits by what was considered their folly. - So, M. Piorry.— Trans. ] 
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ACUTE IDIOPATHIC TETANUS IN A YOUNG CHILD, WITH POST- 
MORTEM APPEARANCES. 


BY G. E. FENWICK, M.D., MONTREAL. 


On Saturday afternoon, the 9th of August, 1851, I was requested to see 
Robert Simpson, a boy aged 5 years 6 months, who had been laboring 
since the previous Thursday morning under the following symptoms :— 
He was at first noticed to carry his head stiffly, and when he looked to 
either side, he would turn the whole body. Throughout the day, he was 
noticed to be dull, and excited, alternately ; the skin was hot and dry, he 
refused his food, and he occasionally complained of his throat being sore, 
and also of pain in his belly. On Friday morning he seemed better, 
but as his bowels had not been moved the previous day, his mother gave 
him a dose of castor oil, On Friday afternoon, while at play in the 
yard, he was seized with a convulsive spasm, which threw him on his 
back ; the mother told me, that, being alarmed, she went out and de- 
sired him to get up; he said he could not. ‘When she took him up, he 
appeared to be convulsed, and became stiff and rigid. These convul- 
sive attacks recurred several times that afternoon, and became more 
frequent during the night. The following morning (Saturday) the pa- 
rents determined to seek medical aid. The father noticed the peculiar 
expression of the features, and also that the jaws were closed ; this 
alarmed him, and he requested me to see the child. 

Upon entering the room I was struck with the peculiar appearance 
of the features ; every muscle was in “tonic spasm,” giving a hideous 
expression to the countenance; the teeth were partially exposed by the 
drawing of the mouth to each side. The ale nasi were distended and 
drawn upwards, the eyelids were half closed, but the eyes were unaffect- 
ed; he was enabled to roll them about with perfect ease; the jaws 
were partially closed, and any attempt to open them would bring on a 
spasm, and the teeth would be brought together with a snapping noise. 
He lay on his back, the limbs extended. Upon my attempting to bend 
his legs, the muscles resisted; he could, however, perform flexion and 
extension with impunity. The breathing was short and hurried, pulse 
160, weak and fluttering, the whole surface bathed in profuse perspira- 
tion. Deglutition was performed with comparative ease ; he swallowed 
beef-tea which his mother had been giving him at intervals since the 
morning. About every ten minutes he would be seized with spasm of 
the muscles of the back, thighs and legs; at such times he would rest 
on the occiput and heels. During the spasm, he complained much of 
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pain at the precordium, and would call out to his father to press on his 
belly, which seemed to give him ease. A blister was ordered to be ap- 
plied to the whole length of the spine ; as his bowels had not been moved, 
although the castor oil had been repeated, four grains of calomel were 
given, to be repeated in four hours if necessary. Chloroform was also 
ordered to be given by inhalation, whenever the spasms occurred. 

I returned in two hours, accompanied by my friend, Dr. Gibb ; we 
examined the whole body carefully, but there was no sign of injury, nor 
had he received any blow ; all the symptoms above described were as 
marked as before. He had had two inhalations of chloroform ; after the 
first, the little fellow remained in a tranquil state, apparently sleeping for 
fully fifteen minutes. 

Visited patient again at 9$, P.M. ‘There has been considerable 
abatement in the symptoms, the spasms recur at longer intervals, and are 
less severe ; during the last half hour he has had no spasm. After the 
third or fourth inhalation of chloroform the trismus seemed to abate ; the 
father said he opened his mouth wide enough to protrude his tongue. 
The calomel operated twice, the stools were passed i in bed. The breath- 
ing was less hurried ; pulse 110, fuller. IL ordered the chloroform to be 
continued, and also that he should receive nourishment at intervals in 
the shape of beef-tea. 

About midnight, the spasms came on with redoubled violence, and he 
died at 2, A .M. Death occurred during a severe fit. 

Post-mortem.—Assisted by my friends, Drs. R. P. Howard and 
Wright, I proceeded to make a post-mortem examination, 30 hours after 
deatli. ‘The muscles were perfectly relaxed, there was not the slightest 
“ rigor mortis.” ‘The whole surface was covered with petechial spots. 
On carefully opening the spinal canal, a clot of blood was discovered 
lying upon, and completely surrounding, the meninges of the cord, the 
clot extending from the sixth cervical to about the tenth dorsal vertebra. 
The meninges were much congested. On opening into the dura mater, 
asmall quantity of serum exuded, not more than is usual in a state of 
health. ‘There was no disease of the vertebra. 

Remarks.—This is a case of some interest, inasmuch as the symp- 
toms during life did not indicate pressure on the spinal marrow. Cases 
of effusion of fluid blood between the dura and pia mater, are mentioned 
by Jescay ; he found, also, the vessels of the pia mater gorged with 
blood. He, however, considers these cases as the result of the rude use 
of the chisel and saw. ‘The petechial spots, I have no doubt, existed 
early in the disease, but they escaped notice during life; the other 
symptoms were so striking as to fix my attention exclusively ; ; however, 
they showed an evident hemorrhagic tendency. It would have been in- 
teresting to search further, but T was prevented by the parents, from 
whom I obtained permission with difficulty, to examine even the state 
of the spinal cord.—Canada Medical Journal. 
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Treatment of Varicose Veins.—An entirely new method is coming 
extensively into vogue, in England, in the management of enlarged veins 
of the lower limbs, that merits the attention of American surgeons. An 
India-rubber stocking is manufactured in Liverpool, expressly to meet this 
particular condition of the veins. It is a loose net-work, reaching 
to the knees, but which uniformly compresses the vessels, supports their 
outer wall, and yet gives no sensation of tightness, or otherwise any 
unpleasant feeling. We examined a gentleman, a few days siuce, who is 
habitually wearing one of these stockings, which he represented as a great 
comfort. Some years ago, Dr. Mott, of New York, operated on one of 
the largest veins, but with no particular benefit. Till the India-rubber 
stocking wes drawn on, he was haunted with an apprehension of the 
possibility that some of the over-distended vessels might burst. This has 
been completely prevented by wearing this article, and fears of a contin- 
gency of that kind are now entirely gone. ‘This pain and sense of weight, 
after being on foot through the business fatigues of the day, are not felt, 
and the patient urges upon sufferers from the same affliction, to procure 
the simple palliative of an India-rubber stocking. 





Surgery and Surgical Ignorance.—At the request of the class, an 
introductory discourse, delivered at the Medical College of Ohio, by 
Dr. Mussey, the well-known professor of Surgery, has been published. 
{t abounds with anecdotes of ignorant, presumptuous operators, interspersed 
with sage advice to those who will by and by have the field to themselves, 
and most readers will regret that the learned author did not pursue the 
subject much farther. The quotations from Ambrose Paré, an account of 
the composition of the Mal Egyptiacum, the stewing of puppies, and the 
like phantasies of the different epochs of surgery, will amuse, instruct and 
stimulate those into whose hands the pamphlet falls. Dr. Mussey is 
perfectly severe upon the home@opathists of Cincinnati, yet without using 
an ungentlemanly expression. Sugar-of-milk pellets are certainly 
harmless things in surgery. If they assist in healing a fractured bone, 
their efficacy has not been generally recognized. Dr. Mussey is a good 
operator, and from years of extensive experience has a right to speak with 
authority. One of the most cogent methods of improving a class of 
students, in teaching the principles of surgery, is to relate mistakes; the 
mind instantly discovers the right, when the wrong is shown. In this 
manner, to some extent, Dr. Mussey exhibited his familiarity with the 
duties of those who are set apart in the community for surgeons. We 
have been gratified with the lecture on account of its pleasant, agreeable, 
conversational style, the information it imparts, and, lastly, because it is 
the production of a highly-valued personal friend. 





New York Journal of Pharmacy.—lf this work is not well patronized 
by the host of druggists and apothecaries in the city of New York, a body 
quite numerous enough to sustain it without assistance from abroad, It 
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will be something very much against them. Three numbers have been 
published. There is no falling off in the second or third, but a perceptible 
increasing tact in the arrangement and choice of articles. Benjamin W. 
M’Cready, M.D., is the editor, assisted by a committee of five, which may 
be considered an unnecessary appendage, and will soon be found to work 
badly. One responsible man is enough for profit and convenience; two 
may operate pleasantly together, if they are naturally amiable and never 
disposed to be dictatorial ; but five assistants for a monthly periodical of 
thirty-two pages, is ridiculous! Aside from the foregoing considerations, 
the work evinces care, thought, and high respectability. Long mfay it 
flourish and diffuse scientific knowledge. 

Some months since, the idea was entertained, by the Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy, of publishing papers, regularly, either in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, or in some other form. It should be 
carried into effect, since it would contribute largely towards giving the 
institution a name, and the influence abroad which it really merits. 


Treatment of Deafness.—One of the latest efforts to restore to a deaf ear 
its original functions, consists in applying a cup that fits closely to the side 
of the head, round the outer ear, and exhausting it with an air-pump. A 
common cupping apparatus answers every purpose, provided the glass will 
fit so well as to prevent the ingress of atmospheric air under the edge. In 
a variety of cases, the simple process of carrying on this exhaustion till a 
new sensation is felt, something like extreme tension in the lining mem- 
brane of the meatus externus, is represented to restore the organ to its 
normal state. Under such circtimstances the theory of the remedy is, 
that deafness results from an impoverished flow of cerumen, in conse- 
quence of the inertia of the excretory ducts; and by taking off the 
atmospheric pressure, their proper fluid oozes out upon the tube and 
instantly modifies the condition of the mechanism, exterior to the drum, 
Having thus been roused from a state of torpor and suspended activity, 
they continue afterwards to act with energy. If they subsequently fall 
partially back to their abnormal condition, the pump must be re-applied, 
as occasion may suggest. As there is no witchcraft about it, and almost 
every practitioner has a breast-pump or similar contrivance, by which an 
experiment could be made, and there being no hazard attending it, it may 
be worth a trial, and it is very possible that one out of a dozen cases might 
be essentially benefited by this simple operation. 


Hydropathic Management of Children.—Messtrs. Fowler and Wells 
have published a work on this subject. Typographically considered, it is 
a handsome volume, but beyond that there is little to say in the way of 
commendation. A treatise on the hydropathic management of children, 
in health and disease, is of but little service to those who are not accustom- 
ed to using water as an emetic, cathartic, blister, &c., or invariably prescrib- 
ing it without reference to the character of the disease for which it is intend- 
ed. Its external application is plainly understood, and the practice is venes 
rable in every nursery in the country. Joel Shew, M.D., has given, in this 
book, a correct description of the symptoms of disease; but when each 
and all have a remedy in water, we honestly confess a want of confidence 
in it. 
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Death from Chloroform.—The following, from the New Haven Journal, 
contains a more minute account than we gave last week of the case of 
sudden death from chloroform in that city. The patient was inhaling it 
for an operation upon the teeth—Dr. Park being the dentist. 

“She was allowed to inhale the chloroform, in very small quantity, for 
several minutes; and almost while she was saying she felt no effect from \ 
it, and was asking for its more free administration, the doctor noticed the t 
pulse suddenly to fail. Within three or four minutes from the time this iy 
change was noticed, all signs of life were gone, and the most vigorous | 
efforts to resuscitate the woman proved unavailing. The quantity of | 
chloroform used, we understand, was much less than is commonly admin- 
istered in surgical operations; and the operator is regarded as a skilful, 
judicious and prudent physician. At his request, a jury of inquest has 
been called to make a full and public investigation of the circumstances of \ 
this painful case. A number of witnesses were examined, who testified 
that but half a drachm of chloroform was used, which was applied by 
inhaling from a sponge moistened with it. It was administered at the 
earnest request of the patient, and hardly any perceptible efiect had been | 
preduced upon her before she died. Drs. Knight, Foot, Hooker, Jewett, | 
N. B. Ives, Tyler and Wheat testified that more than ordinary care had 
been used in administering the chloroform, and that they should not have 
anticipated any fatal result from it in a similar case. ‘The verdict of the 
coroner’s jury entirely exculpates Dr. Park from blame. Mrs. Norton | 
was 24 years of age.” | 
ee h, 


Effect of a West India Climate upon Northern Invalids.—Mr. N. P. 
Willis, writing to the Home Journal from Bermuda, March 31st, thus 
describes the effect upon invalids of a change from the bracing air of the 
North to the warm latitudes : 

“The heat of these tropical seas is singularly debilitating. A sense of 
unsupplyable goneness is complained of by every one. For me, it has 
somewhat loosened my cough, but brain and limb seem saturated with 
utter helplessness. Food gives no strength, and sleep only seems to 
exhaust and weaken. What health is to be found in so prostrating a 
clime, I shall know, perhaps, when it has wrought its changes upon me— 
but for the present, I feel sailing towards an equator of inanity.” 


Compression of the Aorta in Faintness after Labor.—Dr. Wait, of St. 
Lawrence Co., N. Y., who some time since furnished an article for the Jour- 
nal upon this subject, in a letter of recent date requests us to call the atten- 
tion of the profession again to what he considers an important method of 
treatment. He says—TI fear the unpretending manner of recommending 
this measure as a remedy, in a former communication to the Journal, and 
by an obscure member of the profession, has failed to bring it into the 
notice its importance demands. A woman, in an adjoining county, lately 
died; of whom a letter states that she unexpectedly sunk and died imme- 
diately after giving birth to her fourth child. I had attended this woman 
in three accouchements. She fainted each time within an hour after the 
child was born. Compression of the aorta was the main remedy relied 
upon, and charmingly answered expectations till stimulants had time to 
operate.” 
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The Portland Medico-Chirurgical Society.—This Society held _ its 
annual meeting at the usual place, on Tuesday evening, April 14. The 
President, Dr. C. H. Osgood, called the meeting to order; and after the 
minutes of the previous meeting had been read, the Society proceeded to 
the election of officers for the ensuing year. Dr. Osgood having declined 
a re-election, Dr: W. C. Robinson was balloted for and elected President ; 
Dr. J. C. Weston, Vice President; Dr. H. T. Cummings, Secretary and 
Treasurer; Drs. S. B. Chase, S. S. Freeman and C.S. D. Fessenden, 
Censors. Dr. C. S. D. Fessenden was chosen to deliver the annual 
address before the Society on its next anniversary. Dr. George Fabyan 
was chosen to represent the Society at the next meeting of the American 
Medical Association. 

The report of the Secretary was then read and accepted ; after which, 
the Society listened to the annual address by Dr. Robinson, on the 
“ Discouragements attending the Career of a Medical Man, more especially 
at the outset.” 

Voted, That the proceedings of this mecting be published in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal. H. T. Cummines, Secretary. 

Portland, April 15, 1852. 








Resignation of Prof. John Bell.—Dr. Bell, the learned professor of 
Theory and Practice in the Medical College of Ohio, has resigned his 
chair, and returns to Philadelphia at the close of the present term. We 
regret to make this announcement; we had hoped that Dr. Bell had come 
to reside permanently among us. His ripe scholarship, profound medical 
learning, cultivated taste, and estimable social and moral qualities, render 
him an acquisition and an ornament to any society; and he will carry 
back with him to his former home the good wishes and regards of all 
whose acquaintance he has made during his brief sojourn in the West.— 
Western (Louisville) Jour. of Medicine. 





Magnesia as an Antidote to Salts of Copper.—By M. Rovcna.— 
M. Roucha has putlished in the “Gazette Médicale de Strasbourg ” some 
abservations which tend to prove— 

Ist, That calcined magnesia completely arrests the symptoms of poison- 
ing by sulphate of copper, when it is administered sufficiently soon after 
the injection of the poison. 

2d, That the dose of magnesia necessary to neutralize the effects of this 
salt of copper is at least eight parts of the antidote to one of the sulphate, 

3d, That, as the magnesia behaves to other salts of copper as it does to 
the sulphate preceding the formation of a soluble copper compound in its 
presence, it is very probable that it will serve as an antidote to all the 
salts of copper.—Journ. de. Pharm. et de Chem. 





On the Employment of Belladonna in the Treatment of Fissures of the 
Anus.—By Dr. G. Perrano.—The author had first recourse to this method of , 
treatment in a case in which all other means of relief had failed. Believ- 
ing that the great obstacle to the cure lay in the spasmodic contractions of 
the sphincter, he was led to apply to the circumference of the anus, several 
times daily, a small quantity of an oigtment prepared by mixing one and 
a half drachms of the extract of belladonna, with an ounce of axunge. In 
seventeen days the cure was complete. Several other cases had occurred, 
and confirmed his confidence in the remedy.—Gazetta Medica Italiana. 
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Suffolk District Medical Society.—At the annual meeting of this society 
on the 7th instant, the following officers for the ensuing year were elected: 
John Homans, M.D., President; Samuel Parkman, M.D., Vice President; 
H. W. Williams, M.D., Secretary ; Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, M.D., Trea- 
surer; William E. Coale, M.D., Librarian; Ephraim Buck, M.D., E. 
W. Blake, M.D., Supervisors. 





Medical Convention—A General Convention of the physicians of 
Virginia will be held in the city of Richmond, on Tuesday, April 27, 
“for the purpose of effecting a thorough organization of the profession, 
and for advancing the interests of medical men in the commonwealth.” 





Medical Miscellany.—A report is circulating that at the hospital of 
Santa Theresa, at Vienna, the surgeons are performing operations with a 
platina wire, heated intensely by a powerful electrical battery. The 
knife, it is supposed, is laid aside-—Smallpox has reached the northern 
section of Vermont, and in fact is spreading variously north and west. 
Why is not vaccination more general ?—According to Quetelet, 22,472 
children, in every 100,000, die within twelve months after birth, and more 
than two in every seven within the first two years.—A law is proposed 
in the legislature of New York, that no medicinal compound shall be sold 
in that State, after July next, without a printed label accompanying it, 
stating, in English, the articles, with the proportions of each, which 
compose it.—The annual quarantine commences at Philadelphia, April 
22d. In-a city of so much science, it is quite unaccountable that commerce 
should be embarrassed by such nonsense.—Mr. Palmer’s wooden legs are 
in demand beyond his power to meet the orders.—Some new publications 
on medicine and connecting branches, will soon appear.—Dr. Jackson’s 
° proposition for a re-organization of the American Medical Association, is 
making advocates; but one of the officers of the institution. will try to 
defeat any attempts at an alteration, says report.—The army hospital at 
San Antonio has been burnt up.—Cholera has appeared in Texas.— 
Ridiculous as it seems, a medical gentleman abroad advances the opinion 
that salt is the forbidden fruit. He is more insane on that point than the 
late Mr. Graham, who would have prohibited its use by statute law, it is 
presumed, if he could, such was his abomination of it.—A woman at 
Liege, it is said, has had 24 children in nine years, three at every 
accouchement, all of whom are girls!—The public health throughout 
Europe, is uniformly good. No epidemics, of a violent character, any 
where prevail at present. 




















To CoxREesPonDENTS.—Dr. Cross’s case of Asphyxia from Carbonic Acid Gas has ‘been 
received. 
Marriep,—At Woodstock, Vt., Dr. George Nichols, of Northfield, to Ellen Maria, daughter of 
Abijah Blake, Esq., of Vergennes. 





Dirp,—At Norfolk, 13th inst., Dr. N. C. Barbarino, Surgeon of the U.S. Naval Hospital at 
that station. 





Deaths in Boston—for the week ending Saturday noon, April 16, 61.—Males, 35—females, 26. 
Abscess, 1—accidental, I—apoplexy, 1—disease of brain, 3—consumption, 10—convulsions, l— 
croup, ]—diarrhoea, 1—dropsy of brain, 4—epilepsy, 1—exposure, 1—scarlet fever, 2-—hooping 
cough, 2—disease of heart, 3—infantile, 6—inflammation of lungs, 9—marasmus, 2—ncuralgia, 
—oald age, 1—pleusisy, 3—puerperal, 1—syphilis, ]—teething, 2—thrush, 1—unknown, 2. 

Under 5 years, 28—between 5 and 20 years, 8—between 20 and 40 years,16—between 40 
and 60 years, 5—over 60 years, 4. Americans, 29; foreigners and children of foreigners, 32. 
The above includes 7 deaths at the City institutions. 











248 Medical Intelligence. 


A Case of Poisoning from the external application of the Cocculus 
Indicus—Reported by Wituiam B. Tompson, Sen. House Surgeon, 
Emigrant’s Hospital, Ward’s Island.—Bridget Maddon, aged 6, native of 
Ireland, blue eyes and fair complexion, was admitted into the surgical 
division, accompanied by a sister and brother, on the evening of Feb. 3d, 
1852. Disease, porrigo of the scalp, infected with vermin. 

The nurse was directed, after cutting the hair close, to wash their 
heads with an infusion of delphinia (the house prescription). Not having 
the article at the time, the apothecary sent an infusion of cocculus indicus 
(used in the hospital for the same purpose), made by displacement—a 
pound to three gallons of dilute alcohol—six ounces of which was used 
for the three children. 

Half an hour after its application, I was sent for to see Bridget, whom I 
found laboring under tetanic spasms, with the pupils contracted to their 
smallest diameter. As the spasm abated, the pupils became dilated to 
their fullest extent, and again contracting as the spasm returned. By 
touching the eyelids, the spasm could be produced at pleasure; this was 
repeated until all present became fully satisfied the difficulty was seated 
in the excito-motory system, and was the result of irritation rather than 
of inflammation. The case was treated as one of idiopathic tetanus—with 
counter-irritation, warm baths and antispasmodics; but the attacks cone 
tinued to increase in frequency and force, until the patient sank, about 
midnight of the same day. A post-mortem examination was made of the 
body thirty hours after death. The viscera, brain, and its appendages, 
were minutely examined, and all found to be ina healthy condition. The 
nature of the case is confirmed by the younger sister, aged 4, being 
attacked in the same manner and exhibiting the same symptoms as she 
(Bridget) did. Being in the ward at the time, a warm bath was ordered, 
into which she was placed as soon as the first spasm was over; a mustard 
plaster was applied over the abdomen, and to the legs and feet as high as 
the knee; injections of the tincture of assafetida were thrown into the 
rectum, and a few drops administered by the mouth every hour. By per- 
severing with these means, the spasms subsided gradually after a lapse 
of three hours from the commencement of the attack. On the morning of 
the 4th inst., the patient’s body and arms were again covered with an 
eruption resembling scarlatina, which gradually faded away during the 
day —Philadelphia 1 “Medical Examiner. 


Pharmacy in Louiscville.—Louisville is one of the medical and pharma- 
ceutical centres of the great West. We are informed that the druggists 
and apothecaries of that city are on the eve of forming an association, ‘also 
that the condition of the practice of pharmacy has very much advanced 
within a few years. To our brethren of Louisville, as to those of every 
American city, where associations do not exist, we would say: Institute a 
Society; the amount of private interests that will have to be surrendered 
will not amount to a tithe of the benefits accruing to the members when 
such associations aa solidity, by a few years experience.—American 
Journal of Pharmacy 


Physiological Aetion of the Interosscous Muscles of the Hand.—M. 
Bouvier presented a dissected hand which showed that, according to the 
experiments of M. Duchenne, the interosseous muscles, instead of being 
attached only to the first phalanx, are prolonged to the second and third 
phalanges.—London Medical Gazette. 








